32         ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION.

ception, the synthesis of the sensation and the
mental representation, is not clearly ascertained. A
sensation clearly resembles a mental image in quality.
It is most obviously marked off from the image by its
greater vividness or intensity. Agreeably to this view,
it is now held by a number of eminent physiologists
and psychologists that the nervous process underlying
a sensation occupies the same central region as that
which underlies the corresponding image. According
to this theory, the two processes differ in their degree
of energy only, this difference being connected with
the fact that the former involves, while the latter does
not involve, the peripheral region of the nervous
system. Accepting this view as on the whole well
founded, I shall speak of an ideational, or rather an
imaginationalj and a sensational nervous process, and
not of an icleational and a sensational centre.1

The special force that belongs to the representative
element in a percept, as compared with that of a ptiro
tc perceptional " image,2 is probably connected with the
fact that, in the case of actual perception, the nervous
process underlying the act of imaginative construction
is organically united to the initial sensational process,
ol which indeed it may be regarded as a continuation.

For the physical counterpart of the two stages in the

1  For   a  confirmation   of  the view   adopted  in the text, see
Professor Bain,  The Senses and the Intellect, Part II. ch. i. sec. 8;
Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 234, et passim; Dr.
Ferrier, The Functions of the Brain, p. 258, et seq. ; Professor Wumlt,
op, cit.j pp. 644, 615; G. II. Lowes, Problems of Life and Mind, vol. v.
p. 445, et seq.    For an opposite view, seo Dr, Carpenter, Mental
Physiology, fourth edit., p. 220, etc.; Dr. Maudsloy, The Physiology of
Mind, ch. v. p. 259, etc.

2  See note, p. 22.